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anarchy by forming a Ministry by arrangement between the
two parties. Fox agreed to serve with Pitt, and said that
Pitt might settle the question of Indian patronage as he
pleased, if he would consent that the Government of India
should be in England, and should be permanent for at least
a given number of years. North was ready to stand aside,
and to renounce all ambitions for office rather than prevent
a union. But Fox first of all insisted that Pitt should
acknowledge the control of Parliament by resigning, and
secondly he resolutely resisted the admission of Thurlow.
These stipulations were entirely honourable to Fox, and it
would have been inconsistent on his part to accept anything
less. Pitt by refusing his assent to them showed first of all
that he put his personal vanity above the great principle of
Parliamentary control, and secondly that he would be no
party to eliminating the King's illicit influence. On the
points in dispute Fox acted with magnanimity and with
a strict regard to his public pledges, and his views of the
needs of the country: Pitt cannot be acquitted of a violation
of all the central principles of Parliamentary government
and of condoning the King's perfidy to his Ministers.
Yet what impressed the public most was that Pitt had
refused to take a rich sinecure of ^3000 a year, that he had
defied, with a valour that recalled his father, a powerful
Opposition, and that the Opposition had thundered against
an appeal to the country. There followed the elections of
March and the sensational collapse of the Whigs routed by
as miscellaneous an army as ever took the field, the indigna-
tion of reformers, the disappointments of the Associations,
the avarice and alarm of rich companies, and the triumphant
agility of the King's friends.
So ended finally the great struggle, and it ended with one
of the mordant and mocking sarcasms of history. The King
had snatched from the most dangerous and desperate of pre-
dicaments an unearned lustre and an unexpected popularity;
Pitt carried into the ranks of the King's friends the moral
influence he had won as the champion of Parliamentary